COLONEL AND MRS. CARMICHAEL                   cxi

difference in their ages and backgrounds proved an insuperable
barrier to permanent harmony. Mrs. Carmichael tired of her
adoring, stupid, f ogeyfied husband and surrounded herself with a
court of admirers. We may be sure that she was not altogether dis-
pleased when financial necessity forced Lieutenant-Colonel Car-
michael to go out to India six or seven years after they were
married, leaving her in Paris. He returned to Europe in 1851 and
was made a colonel in 1852. In 1853 he and his wife moved to a
small residence in Brompton to which they gave the imposing title
of Hyndford House,57 and there they lived in increasing unhappi-
ness till after Thackeray's death.58

Thackeray remained friendly with Mrs. Carmichael until the
early months of 1843 when she and her husband made their home
with him at 13 Great Coram Street. But once they were constantly
together, she could not conceal her overweening vanity and her
jealous awareness that Mrs. Carmichael-Smyth's maternal love was
by no means equally divided between her and Thackeray, and a
lasting estrangement followed Thackeray's decision against the
Carmichaels in a dispute which they had asked him to decide.
When a reconciliation of sorts was effected in 1849, Thackeray was
astonished at the change that had occurred in Mrs. CarmichaePs
character. Laura Bell had become Blanche Amory. "Becky," he
wrote, "is a trifle to her." After she and her husband moved to
Brompton, her conduct become so erratic that Thackeray had for
his children's sake to break off all association with her. He went
on seeing Colonel Carmichael, however, and it was from this old
Indian officer (who continued to wear long mustachios many years
after the fashion had been abandoned) that he derived the concep-
tion of Colonel Newcome's appearance upon which Doyle based
his drawings.

57 Colonel Carmichael's nephew, Sir James Robert Carmichael, was an' un-
successful claimant to the dormant Earldom of Hyndford in the peerage of
Scotland.

58 There is a rather awful picture of the Carmichaels3 domestic life in
Henriette Corkran's Celebrities and I (London, 1902), pp. 150-154.